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Volume XII, Number 28 


Agricultural Press Opinion 


This is the ninth annual review of agricultural press opinion, and consists of digests of editorials on selected topics 
appearing in 30 journals during May and June—Tue Epiror. 


Tue New DEAL For AGRICULTURE 


Naturally, the Administration’s program receives major 

attention on the part of editors of the farm press during 
the period under review. “Reflation’’ of currency and 
credit, the possibility of adjusting agricultural production 
to effective demand for products, the refinancing of the 
heavy farm debt, the vanishing export market, the steady 
pace of agricultural cooperatives amid distress, the rela- 
tion of NRA to agriculture, methods of reorganizing an 
outmoded tax system, the question of continuing adequate 
public education, the peculiar difficulties in the milk sheds 
of the great cities—these are the topics which are most 
frequently and fully dealt with. 
’ With one exception the new farm relief law is roundly 
applauded. Three papers quote with approval some of 
Secretary Wallace’s terse interpretations of it, as follows: 
“The people are through with the policy of letting things 
drift. They prefer to attempt at least to shape their own 
destiny.” (Progressive Farmer, Raleigh.) “Can we be- 
come as efficient in our social experimenting as we have 
already proven ourselves in scientific experimenting?” 
(West Virginia Farm News, Morgantown.) “We need 
research and always shall, and we need more efficiency on 
the average farm. But I should hate to see that efficiency 
come along if society does not at the same time devise 
the social machinery to control its total effect. It is plainly 
the duty of government to devise the necessary social ma- 
chinery. That is what we are trying to do in the new farm 
adjustment act. It may be crude, as all inventions are in 
their infancy, and it may even provoke some antagonism. 
Nevertheless, we must have social machinery, and I hope 
we may count upon the scientists and the farmers to help 
us develop and perfect it.” (Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. ) 

“Extreme times require unusual adjustments, hence 
... the Farm Act. ... It is a bold venture,” comments 
the Michigan Farmer (Detroit). The Nebraska Farmer 
(Lincoln) thinks that “the New Deal defines entirely new 
fields of governmental adventure. The evident purpose 
is to secure a redistribution of wealth through the control 
of industry, including agriculture.” The Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist (Racine) believes that “farm relief is ahead.” 
The Southern Planter (Richmond) says: “This legisla- 
tion bids fair to bring the farmer greater purchasing power 
—relief he has sought for more than a decade.” “A great 
victory,” is the verdict of the Prairie Farmer (Chicago), 


to which is added: “The new emergency farm act is the 
most far-reaching piece of farm legislation ever enacted 
in this . . . country. Under competent administration, it 
will close the gap between farm and industrial prices 
which has vexed agriculture for so many years.” 

Other journals express their enthusiasm in somewhat 
similar vein: “The farm bill comes to life as the most 
practical method yet devised for dealing with the economic 
maladjustments under which agriculture has been labor- 
ing. It is but one of many bold steps being taken by the 
Roosevelt administration. . . . (The Farmer, St. Paul.) 
“Out of a dozen years of debate about agriculture, and of 
experiments and failures in efforts to give farming a 
square deal, there comes now a new program, and a hope- 
ful one.” (The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul.) 

A group of editors appeal vigorously for the support of 
public opinion. “More power to the President and his pro- 
gram!”, says the National Livestock Producer (Chicago). 
“American farmers owe it to themselves and to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace to back the New Deal 
in agriculture to the limit.” (The Missouri Ruralist, St. 
Louis.) “We believe this is no time to criticize or hold 
back in the harness. Instead, it is up to every farmer care- 
fully to study all the steps proposed in working out the 
new law and to extend prompt and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion to Secretary Wallace and his co-workers who have 
accepted the great responsibility of directing the plan to 
put the farming business on its feet.” (The Farmer.) 
“It is the duty of every one of us .. . to assist in every 
way possible to make this omnibus farm relief—farm mort- 
gage—inflation law a success.” (Hoard’s Dairyman.) 

The National Grange Monthly (Springfield, Mass.) 
makes the following estimate of the legislation : “The pas- 
sage of the farm bill, and its attendant mortgage and infla 
tion amendments, creates a real epoch in legislative ac- 
complishments from an agricultural standpoint. As traced 
elsewhere, the provisions of this bill are outstanding and 
remarkable, not so much in the farm section as in the 
credit and monetary amendments. This legislation cannot 
work miracles. It cannot perform the impossible, but un- 
der wise administration, this enactment can be used as a 
step in the right direction, as far as price equality goes; 
and it will be of positive value in credit and monetary 
matters. The farm bill enactment marks a long struggle 
to secure remedial legislation for agriculture. It charts a 
new path and the Administration is entitled to the coopera- 
tion and support of all interested in rural welfare.” 
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AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 


Although Hoard’s Dairyman says the nation “is truly 
farm relief conscious,” the Progressive Farmer warns 
that there can be no recovery in the present situation with- 
out actually achieving acreage and production control. This 
means the individual must be willing to submit to social 
control and planning. Because of the form of the law “the 
government cannot help the farmer unless the farmer also 
helps himself. Good prices cannot be expected without 
controlled production. . . . Hence to any reader who is 
hoping to get better prices as a result of the new agricul- 
tural legislation we would say : ‘First ask yourself whether 
you are willing to do your part by holding down your 
acreage of money crops. If not, do not blame the legisla- 
tion if it fails.’” 

Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines), now published with- 
out a Wallace at the helm, also points out that the plan 
calls for both voluntary cooperation and governmental 
action. “There are two strong motives that will induce a 
majority of farmers to participate in control of produc- 
tion. The first motive rests on loyalty to farmers as a class. 
. . . The second motive rests on the desire of the farmer 
to make more money for himself. [The order in which 
they are mentioned is noteworthy.] Under any plan adopt- 
ed, the farmer who participates will get a better deal than 
the farmer who stays out. The whole program rests on 
voluntary action of farmers themselves.” The Southern 
Agriculturalist (Nashville) believes that “unfortunately 
the bill became a law too late to give the acreage reduc- 
tion plan a full trial this season.” A realistic note comes 
from the Jnterstate Milk Producers Review (Philadel- 
phia) which states: “Definite efforts are being made by 
governmental authorities to bring the nation out of its 
condition of economic stress, but these things must, in the 
very nature of themselves, move slowly.” 

The comment of the one dissenter, the Farm Journal 
(Philadelphia) is laconic: “The bill for the restoration of 
farm prices .. . may be described briefly as a license to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make all the mistakes and 
attempt all the impossibilities that have been proposed to 
Congress in the last five months. Based on the fallacy tiat 
reductions in the acreage of some farmers will reduce all 
production and advance all prices, not much hope can be 
built on this experiment as written.” 


Wauat SHALL BE Done Asout Dests? 


“It looks as if the debt-laden farmer finally is to have 
a chance,” is the judgment of the Michigan Farmer. Al- 
though “the agricultural industry never has been ade- 
quately or efficiently financed,” Cappers Farmer (To- 
peka) believes great progress has been made in solving 
the farm debt problem. The National Grange Monthly 
(Springfield, Mass.) views the new law, consolidating all 
federal farm credit agencies, and providing for refinancing 
of about one-fourth of the farm mortgage debt, to be the 
last of a long series of battles for lower interest rates and 
for improved credit machinery. The Western Farm Life 
(Denver) thinks that “perhaps the most immediately help- 
ful feature of the emergency legislation . . . is the easing of 
the farm mortgage debt burden.” The Progressive 
Farmer thinks agricultural credit reorganization truly a 
new deal. The American Agriculturist (New York) 
points out that all credit agencies have begun to function 
rapidly and well. The Prairie Farmer (Chicago) calls at- 
tention to the continuation of old practices, as follows: 
“Some mortgage holders, including a few insurance com- 
panies, are seeking to profit by rising land prices by press- 
ing foreclosures before it is too late. Such a policy cannot 


be too strongly condemned. There are, of course, many 
farms so heavily mortgaged that they cannot be saved un- 
less the mortgage holders will consent to a heavy write-off, 
which some of them will not do.” The Michigan Farmer 
commends a new law in Michigan preventing mortgage 
foreclosures until March 1, 1935. 


Has A ReEvoLuTION OccCURRED? 


On this subject, the Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ) 
makes the following observation: “Something has devel- 
oped in this country that may be of deep and far-reaching 
etfect. It is the feeling, general all over the nation, that 
a change has occurred.” 

The journal thinks that as near as anyone “can come to 
defining this change is to say that it represents the passing 
of a certain period and the beginning of another. In other 
countries such changes usually have meant a revolution. 
In a manner what happened here was a revolution also, but 
one peculiarly American. True, the black spell beginning 
in late February led to the conferring of extraordinary 
powers on the President. But such extremities have oc- 
curred before and, when the emergency passed, the na- 
tion’s institutions returned to their former basis. This, 
after all, was but an incident in the process. 

“The real change is one of viewpoint. It was the inev- 
itable swing of the pendulum away from the excesses of 
the period now closed... . 

“The change had to begin there, in the public attitude 
of mind, before it could become effective elsewhere. The 
more discerning realized this eventual turn and grasped 
its significance. An interview in the Country Gentleman 
of July, 1931, with the man who is now President of the 
United States, opened with this statement : 

“TI believe we are due for another era of idealism in 
this country. Since the war we have passed through a 
period of crass materialism, in which it was virtually im- 
possible to consider anything of public interest from an 
idealistic standpoint. That state of mind has left us with 
a number of serious problems for which it providea no 
answer. 

“*A reawakened idealism is the natural corrective. I 
believe we are getting in the right attitude for it to be- 
come again an active force in our national life. If it does 
we can hope to make some progress with the various ques- 
tions that are now disturbing us.’ 

“The circumstances are now favorable for such a force 
to assert itself. The general feeling over the country that 
a change has occurred is evidence in itself of a different 
attitude.” 

REFLATE OR REPUDIATE? 


The country finally had to reckon with the slogan of 
the Grange leaders “Reflate or Repudiate!”, contends the 
National Grange Monthly. “The voting of discretionary 
power to the President to inflate currency and credit is 
more evidence that the people have discarded certain opin- 
ions and are venturing out on new trails,” is the opinion 
of the Farmer. The Prairie Farmer and the Nebraska 
Farmer both say rather impatiently, “Go ahead with infla- 
tion.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer is enthusiastic when describing the 
vote on inflation: “After a ten-year struggle, the farm 
point of view on inflation had won. There is much yet to 
be accomplished; inflation must be continued until the 
1926 level is reached; the price level must be stabilized 
at that point. Yet these steps will follow more easily now 
that the new policy of national control of the price ievel 
in the interests of social justice has been established.” ‘The 
Southern Planter expects/a return of the “honest dollar” 
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—i.e. the one which obtained when the greater part of 
existing debts were contracted for. The American Agri- 
culturist (New York) is convinced that “there can be no 
stability, no insurance against disastrous deflation or in- 
flation, until money itself has been stabilized, until the 
dollar has been made honest.” 

Hoard’s Dairyman modestly claims: “We do net pose 
as an authority on money questions and do not feel as 
sure of ourselves in answering a question of this character 
as we do when answering one pertaining to dairy farm- 
ing. It seems to us that some intiation would be bene‘icial. 
Many farm mortgages and other debts were created when 
the dollar was cheap. Stated in another way, dairy farm- 
ers created mortgages when it required one-third less but- 
terfat to pay them off than it does today. Anyone can see 
the handicap of requiring the production of three pounds 
of butterfat to pay for one borrowed five or more years 
ago. To bring about an inflation that would permit the 
dairy farmer to pay off his indebtedness with the same 
number of pounds of butterfat that he borrowed would 
seem to be extending justice to those who created delits 
when dairy products were selling at much higher prices.” 

The Farm Journal is somewhat skeptical: “Not much 
can be said about inflation and farm prices, for deliberate 
inflation of the type voted to President Roosevelt by Con- 
gress is something new in history. We can say this: that 
if inflation merely advances the general price level, vwith- 
out at the same time lifting farm prices to the level of 
other prices, its benefit to agriculture will be very lim- 
ited and the rest of the community will be as badly off 
as ever. But it is too soon to speak with any confidence 
on this subject.” 

To the famous repeal of the gold clause, which re- 
ceived much attention in urban journals, there is appar- 
ently only one reference. That one, from Wallaces’ 
Farmer, is here quoted: “Quite plainly, the gold clause 
can not be enforced. Quite plainly, also, it should not be 
enforced. .. . Without doubt, the bond holder should be 
protected against speculative loss, just as he should be 
denied speculative profit. In reality, the gold clause has 
never protected him and can not protect him now. With 
the gold clause in bond contracts, the bond holder who 
bought a $100 bond in 1914 found in 1920 that the value 
of the bond, in purchasing power, had been cut in half. 
Since then, of course, the process has been reversed. 

“The protection both bond holder and borrower need 
is not the gold clause, but a stable price level. The gold 
clause is dead, though those who opposed devaluation may 
try to revive it. What we are going to have instead is a 
stable price level that will be fair to both debtor and credi- 
tor, and that will penalize nobody but the speculator who 
lives on the fluctuations of the dollar.” 


NRA anp AGRICULTURE 


The interest and concern of agriculture regarding the 
NRA program is natural—there is evidence that it may 
greatly increase costs of supplies farmers buy, or that it 
may greatly increase the costs of distributing the products 
of the farm. As has been pointed out many times in this 
SERVICE price relationships are of particular importance 
to the farm group. Speaking of the NRA, the Ohio 
Farmer (Cleveland) puts the question into a nutshell as 
follows: “Higher wages and higher costs are inevitable 
under such a program and all agriculture can hope is that 
prices of its products advance in harmony with advances 
in other lines.” 

The Progressive Farmer gives an illustration: “While 
the farmer in December, 1932, was receiving 54.5 per 
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cent less for his wheat than in 1914, the miller received 
only 22.2 per cent less for his flour, and the baker actually 
received 9.8 per cent more for bread made from 42-cent 
flour than he received in 1914 for bread made from 93- 
cent flour! The high cost of distribution hits both con- 
sumer and producer. Both should work together to re- 
duce it.” 

A thirty-hour week in industry and the distributive 
trades would result in “tremendously increased costs” for 
supplies farmers buy, the American Agriculturist holds 
and goes on: “Everyone knows that unemployment is a 
very real and difficult problem, but we do not believe that 
the way to solve that problem is to increase the present 
great spread between producer and consumer.” The New 
England Homestead (Springfield, Mass.) finds industry 
in its region generally sensing the need of some sort of 
planning. 

While progress is being made under NRA codes toward 
abolishing child labor in certain industries and trades, the 
Southern Agriculturist expresses grave concern in regard 
to the proposed child labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion: ‘The advocates of the so-called child labor amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution are still seeking to have 
it adopted notwithstanding the fact that it has been re- 
jected by 26 states. It is well for farmers to watch this 
movement. The fact that the people have forgotten about 
it gives the advocates a good opportunity to slip it over. 
. .. Could anything be more revolutionary, more socialis- 
tic, more Russian? .. . Surely this amendment will not be 
seriously advocated in any Southern state.” 


SoctaL Justice In DistTRiBuTION 


The most serious farmers’ strikes have been those 
among dairymen. There have been in a few cases violent 
revolts against a condition which made the producer of 
milk bear the brunt of reductions in consumers’ prices 
during the depression. Two states at least, New York and 
New Jersey, set up milk control boards with price-fixing 
powers, and the Emergency Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is now in the process of drawing up trade 
agreements looking toward price control. In the opinion 
of Hoard’s Dairyman the Wisconsin strike was unfortu- 
nate, but of the new legislation in Eastern states it says: 
“Legislation which helps to meet emergencies, to correct 
unfair trade practices, and to straighten out a demoralized 
market for farm products is meeting with general ap- 
proval. Most of the legislation enacted by the several 
states is for a limited period, as those responsible for it 
recognize the difficulty of government fixing prices arbi- 
trarily, except in periods of distress.” 

The Country Gentleman observes: “Milk is the center 
of a new and fast-growing movement toward price con- 
trol. This is being brought about by legislation which in- 
vests milk with a ‘public interest’ and gives it wholly or 
partly a public-utility status. Price-cutting wars among 
distributors have been the chief influence in bringing this 
on. Sometimes these price wars have been waged by the 
big milk companies; more often, apparently, the chain 
stores have been the disturbing factors. Most of the cost 
of this warfare has been taken out of the producers’ milk 
checks. This has led to milk strikes and to other expres- 
sions of resentment.” 


. Cooperatives Hotpinc THEIR OwNn 


“We hope these untoward conditions will stimulate 
dairy farmers to become better cooperators,” writes 
Hoard’s Dairyman. It is “a time to pull together,” states 
Capper’s Farmer. Statistics indicate a relative stability 
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among the voluntary cooperatives, but the National Live- 
stock Producer points out a lesson from experience: “Ten 
per cent can wreck the plan,” when voluntary cooperation 
only is resorted to. It points, however, to what it regards 
as a successful effort in Denmark: “Danish cooperatives 
that slaughter and market the famous Danish bacon 
agreed to reduce hog slaughter by 20 per cent during the 
first four months of this year. Beginning May first this 
plan is to regulate hog production and slaughtering ia 
keeping with British import restrictions where their choice 
bacon is sold. With the fall in the value of the krone in 
January to about 23 per cent below British exchange the 
cooperatives are in position to maintain their exports to 
the British Isles in spite of the forces that have so com- 
pletely destroyed the export market for American pork. 
Hog producers in this country are talking about doing all 
of these things that the Danes are doing so successfully, 
but as yet we have barely started.” 


ENLIGHTENED INTERNATIONAL SELFISHNESS 


The Southern Planter publishes a thorough discussion 
of the declining export market for farm products. In 
1921, 15.6 per cent of farm production, measured in dol- 
lars, was exported; in 1931 only 6.7 per cent. There has 
been a steady decline since 1924, when 16.1 per cent of 
the value of production was exported. “Not only have 
agricultural exports decreased but other exports as well.” 
The Farmer presents the view that “the United States 
must share in the responsibility for the present state of 
world trade. Our tariff policies set the example to the 
other nations of the world to erect impossible trade bar- 
riers.’ Somewhat similar are the opinions of Capper’s 
Farmer: “\Ve have carried our tariff system far beyond 
the stage of a protective tariff. We have attempted to 
build our tariff walls, for certain commodities at least, 
so high that they amounted to embargoes. In doing so 
we have abandoned the first principle of trade; that it is 
an exchange, not merely a sale.” The Country Home 
(New York) thinks, however, that “many Americans... 
still want not fair taritis but embargoes against imports. 
They want foreign competitors kept out entirely. This 
might profit a few individuals but not farmers. If the 
farm export trade is to be restored, it is essential that we 
receive imports... .” 


Witt RuraL YoutH Have Opportunity? 


The Prairie Farmer advises unemployed youth to con- 
tinue study if they can or, if they cannot, to “stay on the 
farm.” It believes that farming can be begun at present 
with an unusually low capital investment, and that the na- 
tion promises to deal more fairly than for a long time 
with its farmers. The Wisconsin Agriculturist advises 
parents to keep their heads when advocacy of cutting 
school costs is widespread. It believes real property can- 
not stand more of a burden, and therefore some school 
expenses may have to be reduced, but it says that eventu- 
ally a “broader tax base,” greater emphasis on income 
taxes and increasing state responsibility will help rural 
education. 

The Farmer's Wife admits that “plans for education 
have been wrecked, work is not to be found, prospects 
for getting a start in any sort of career seem poor— 
everything has ‘gone haywire.’” A young correspondent 
writes: “Is my generation going to be stuck on the shelf 
without a chance?” The Farmer’s Wife refuses to believe 
that will be the case; if youth “has the courage and ability 


to move on,” it “cannot be stuck on the shelf.” The 
New England Homestead speaks highly of 4-H (head, 
hand, heart, health) Club work: “This great movement, 
national in its scope, is daily demonstrating its worth. In 
its membership lies the hope of the future, for they are 
the future farmers of America.” 


The Michigan Farmer vigorously opposes the emphasis 
on general sales taxes as an unfair policy both for farm- 
ers and low income groups in the cities... . The National 
Grange Monthly regards the large votes for repeal of the 
18th Amendment as a “sad defeat” for the Grange. It 
regards the repeal movement as “sickening” and fears 
for the effect of liquor on milk consumption. There were 
apparently no other references to prohibition. 


Work Relief for Unemployed Teachers 


Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator, has issued the following communication to gov- 
ernors and state relief directors: 

“Your relief commission is authorized to use federal 
relief funds now available or to be made available 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to 
pay work-relief wages to needy unemployed teach- 
ers or other persons competent to teach and as- 
sign them to class rooms up through the eighth grade, 
provided: first, that these teachers are assigned by the 
relief officers to appropriate educational authorities who 
will have entire supervision over their activities; second, 
provided that they are assigned only to those schools which 
prior to this date have been ordered closed or partially 
closed for the coming school year because of lack of funds ; 
third, this applies only to rural counties. 

“State relief administrations are also authorized and 
urged to pay from above funds relief-work wages to 
needy unemployed persons competent to teach adults un- 
able to read and write English. This applies to cities 
as well as rural counties. Under no circumstances should 
relief funds be used to relieve counties of their proper re- 
sponsibility for education, nor should these activities per- 
mit the substitution of relief teachers for regularly em- 
ployed teachers.” 

The second part of this authorization is in line with 
the policy followed in New York State for some time. 
The theory underlying it is that the employment of other- 
wise idle teachers to educate the unemployed is a double 
service : it helps to maintain the morale of one of the most 
important groups of public servants, and it utilizes the 
enforced leisure of the people for an educational effort 
among them designed to meet elemental needs and in- 
terests. 

“TL consider this kind of work relief one of the most 
constructive applications of the principle of exchanging 
service to the community for public aid,” Mr. Hopkins 
said. “The need for relief to teachers is clearly apparent. 
Thirty-three states have reported through their education 
officials that approximately 80,000 teachers are unem- 
ployed. Some 15 states have definitely reported shortened 
school terms, and in some districts this has meant curtail- 
ing them to the vanishing point. 

“While it is most emphatically not the intention of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration to subsidize the 
school system in any community or to relieve school offi- 
cials of their responsibility, I believe that the expenditure 
of work-relief funds in the interests of destitute teachers 
will result indirectly in great community benefit.” 


Printed in U.S.A, 
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